A  REPLiY 


TO 


"^  NARATIVE  OF  THE  PROCEEDINQ^ 


OP    THE 


BOAI^D  OF  TRUSTEES 


OP 


,  from  1821  to  1830." 


TO    THE   PUBLIC. 


A  pamphlet,  or  rather  a  book,  of  upwards  of  eighty  close- 
y  printed  octavo  pages,  has  lately  made  its  appearance  at  Car- 
isle,  in  Pennsylvania,  purporting  to  give  "A  Narrative  of  the 
'roceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College, 
•cm  1821  to  1830,"  and  professing  to  set  forth  "thetruehis- 
)ry  of  many  events  which  have  heen  made  the  themes  of  pub- 
c  animadversion."     In  this  pamphlet,  blame  is  attempted  to 
}  attached  to  the  conduct  of  almost  every  person  who,  during 
le  above-mentioned  period  of  time,  was  placed  in  circum- 
ances  of  influence  in  relation  to  the  college,  and  who  was  not 
ie  of  the  acting  board  of  trustees.      If  credit  be  given  to  the 
atements  of  the  writers,  these  trustees  have  faithfully  and  ably 
scharged  their  duties  to  the  public,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
embers  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  Episcopalians  resident 

Carlisle,  trustees  who  resigned  their  places  in  the  board 
rough  dissatisfaction  with  its  measures,  and  the  former  facul- 
,  have  all  co-operated  to  produce  the  present  lamentable,  and 
;arly  prostrate  condition  of  the  institution.  The  charges, 
0,  preferred  or  instituted  in  the  pamphlet,  are  not  always  di- 
eted against  bodies  of  men,  but  are  frequently,  and,  indeed, 
e,  in  almost  every  page,  pointed  against  individuals  by  name; 
d  the  writer  of  this  "  Reply"  forms  no  exception  to  the  re-^ 
:irk. 

Had  the  pamphlet  emanated  from  an  anonymous  source,  op 
IS  it  the  production  of  some  obscure  retailer  of  scandal,  I 
ould,  perhaps,  have  remained  silent.  But,  whoever  may 
ve  been  its  author,  its  publication  has,  it  seems,  been  sanc^ 
med  by  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  college,  and  the  respecta- 
3  name  of  their  President  is  affixed  to  it  by  their  authority, 
hen  a  body  of  men  who  have  stood  to  me,  for  eight  years,  in 
3  relation  of  my  employers,  and  for  many  of  whom,  as  indi- 
luals,  I  have  long  entertained,  and  d©  still  entertain,  in  des- 
:e  of  their  late  corporate  acts,  feelings  of  much  respect  and 
;eem,  present  me  as  an  offender  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
inion,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  argue  something  like  a 
ifession  of  the  truth  of  the  accusations  preferred  against  me, 
J  a  passive  acquiescence  in  disgrace  and  degradation,  as  also 
lereliction  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my  numerous 
;nds  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  institution 
,h  which  I  am  at  present  connected,  were  I  to  refrain  from 

ing  a  word  or  two  in  self-defence. 

Vhe  published  'narrative'  abounds  in  misstatements  and  mis- 
tresentations;  and  to  reply  to  each  objectionable  point  in  de- 
I,  would  require  not  a  volume,  but  several  volumes,  and 
uld  iead  to  a  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  cases  of  college 
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Regulations  and  iliBci|)linc,  and  to  otlur  matters  which,  hoti' 
tovcr  im[)oitant  they  may,  at  the  time  of  tlicir  occurrence,  liavt 
been  to  the  parties  more  immediately  cenrcrned,  would  bt 
wholly  unintei'cstiug  to  the  j)ublic.  It  seems  to  lue,  theiefore 
the  most  expedient,  as  well  as  the  most  dignified,  course  that  i 
can  adopt,  in  order  to  discredit  the  statements  contained  in  thi 
j)amj)hlct,  to  give  merely  a  specimen  or  two  oi' the  insidious  6 
partial  manner  in  which  it  has  b«»en  put  together.  In  order 
also,  that  the  public  may  distinctly  piiceive  thai  the  matter  sub 
jected  to  animadversion,  has  not  been  selected  specially  to  suii 
tny  purpose,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  fust  two  or  three 
pages  of  the  ])amphlet. 

After  a  statement  of  the  election  of  1821,  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  to  be  the  principal  of  the  college,  the  appointments 
of  myself,  and  of  two  other  gentlemen,  to  professorships  in  it, 
through  his  recommendation,  are  then  mentioned  as  having 
been  successively  made  by  the  trustees.  Of  the  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Mason  on  the  occasions  of  these  several  appointments, 
one  only,  or  an  extract  from  ono  only  is  given  :  the  other  two 
are  suppressed.  The  letter  published  contains  a  warm  and  ex- 
alted eulogy  of  one  of  my  former  colleagues.  That  such  a  let- 
ter was  written  I  am  far  from  finding  fault  with:  nor  am  I  dis- 
posed to  complain  of  its  publication.  But  I  am  surely  entitled 
to  ask,  how  comes  it  that,  in  a  production  claiming  "simply  to 
furnish  facts  of  which  a  discriminating  public  may  make  use,'* 
even-handed  justice  was  not  rendered  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned? Why  were  the  contents  of  a  similar  letter  from  Dr. 
M.  to  the  board  of  trustees,  in  reference  to  myself,  not  like- 
wise communicated  to  the  public?  It  is  very  possible,  and,  in- 
deed, very  probable,  that,  in  the  warmth  of  personal  friend- 
ship, his  judgment  may  have  been  so  far  deceived,  as  to  have 
led  him  to  entertain  opinions  with  respect  to  myself  much  too 
favorable,  and  even  altogether  unwarranted  by  facts:  but  to  al- 
most all  who  knew  him,  and  knew  me,  it  was  likewise  known 
that  I  was  honored,  during  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
with  his  confidence  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  that  he  enter- 
tained and  frequently  expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  me  in- 
tellectually, as  wall  as  morally.  Such,  then,  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  it  would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  he  net,  in 
urging  my  appointment,  with  a  salary  regarded  as  high  in  Car- 
lisle, expressed  himself  in  language  which,  if  published,  would 
tend  to  justify  a  "discriminating  public,"  my  appointment 
with  the  salary  voted  rae,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  letter  ac- 
tually tends  to  justify  the  appointment  of  another  individual, 
with  the  salary  which  he  received,  That  Dr.  Mason,  in  his 
communication  to  the  board  of  trustees,  did  express  himself  in 
reference  to  me  in  the  strongest  terras,  was  a  matter  of  general 
notnrity  at  Carlisle.     Why,  then,  I  ask  again,  was  not  his 
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£oriimunication  to  the  trustees  in  relation  t6  niyseU  (luider  the 
tircumstanees  abovementioned)  given  to  tlie public?  It  was  not 
because  I  received  a  less  salary  than  the  other  gentleman  allud- 
ed to;  for  while  he  received  1200  dollars  a  year,  I  received 
1500=  Neither  could  it  have  arisen  from  a  disposition  to  pre- 
vent ah  undue  impression  h®ing  naade  in  my  favor  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  by  the  fact  of  my  salary  being  stated  t©  have  been  the 
greater  of  the  two;  for  this  could  have  been  readily  prevented 
by  the  statement  of  the  real  facts — that  the  board  had  been  so 
liberal  (having  reference  to  the  funds  at  their  disposal,)  in  the 
salaries  voted  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  first  appointed, 
that,  at  every  successive  appointment,  they  were  more  and 
more  cramped  in  their  means.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  had  a  certain  relation  to  the  order  of  time,  in 
which  thej  happened  to  have  beeil  appointed,  and  that  the  ine- 
<iuality  of  their  salaries  was  unconnected  with  the  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  trustees  of  their  comparative  merits.  But,  per- 
liaps,  even  such  a  statement  as  this,  it  was  thought,  had  better 
Slot  be  made,  inasmuch  as  it  might  possibly  imply,  in  the 
upinion  of  some,  an  error  of  judgment  in  the  distribution  of  the 
salaries;  and  it  was  deemed  by  th©  writer  all  important  for  the 
trustees  to  appear  at  present  before  the  public  as  absolutely 
immaculate. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  that  actuated  hiiii 
TO  make  so  partial  a  statement  in  the  case  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  he  strives 
to  account  for  my  receiving  comparatively  so  high  a  salary. — 
H  e,  singularly  enough,  sets  it  dov/n  to  my  supposed  'filial  pie- 
ty.' It  was,  according  to  him,  on  ascertaining  that  my  filial 
piety  itas  the  reason  of  my  hesitancy  to  accept  of  a  salary  of 
only  1250  dollars,  that  it  was  agreed  to  give  me  one  of  1500. 
To  hare  published  such  a  statenlerst  as  this  to  the  world,  had  it 
been  correct,  would,  it  must  at  once  be  apparent  to  every  un- 
prejudiced person,  have  been  in  tlie  highest  degree  indelicate 
and  unfeeling.  Wholly  unfounded  as  it  is,  it  would  be  simply 
t"idiculous,  did  it  not  serve  to  evince  the  spirit  with  which  the 
pamphlet  has  been  got  up,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  am  personal- 
ly concerned.  That  the  public  may  understand  how  utterly 
absurd  the  statement  in  question  truly  is,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion, that,  on  ray  expressing  my  unwillingness  to  accept  of  the 
appointment  with  the  salary  at  first  oiFered  by  the  trustees  of 
Dickinson  College,  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  I  stated  that  I  should 
tiot  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  accept  of  an  appointment  from 
them,  uhlesg  my  salary  was  made  ecjuivolent  to  what  it  was  in 
the  institution  with  which  I  vi^as  at  the  time  connected.  There 
was  likewise  another  condition  of  my  acceptance,  which  I  shall 
|>resently  mention.  But  the  conditions  were  acceded  to  by  th^ 
Iriistees;  and  I,  in  consequence,  accepted  the  appointment  ten- 
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(ieri)d  rac.  Seeing,  tlion,  tliat  they  were  unable  to  procure  mj 
services  at  a  less  rate  than  1500  dollars,  and  that  I  was  by  no 
means  particuhxriy  anxious  to  loavo  my  situation  in  the  college 
at  Princeton,  which  was  both' llonrishing  and  well  established 
in  reputation,  and  where  my  exertions  in  the  perloruiancc  of  my 
proles'-ional  duties  had  met  with  general  approbation,  i'or  the 
pui'poseof  co-operating  in  the  arduous  task  of  laising  up  an  in- 
stitution at  Carlisle  from  its  very  foundation,  with  all  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  duration  of  its  existence,  arising  from  this 
being  entirely  dependent  on  legislative  aid:  is  it  not  passing 
strange  that  the  trustees  should  have  consented  to  account  i'or 
the  amount  of  my  salai'y  by  the  consideration  of  my  *  filial  pie- 
ty? Again,  the  statement  will  appear  still  more  incongruous, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  trustees,  in  giving  it  their  sanction,  still 
moic  reprehensible,  when  it  is  stated,  that  they  have  so  acted 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  my  having  declined,  while  1  was  in 
their  employ,  many  invitationK  to  remove  to  other  institutions, 
and  thai,  rather  than  abandon  the  college  at  Carlisle,  in  the 
midst  of  its  difficulties  antl  struggles  for  existence,  I  had  more 
than  once  omitted,  so  to  speak,  to  make  a  provision  for  myself 
for  life.  Some  of  the  invitations,  tori,  were  accompanied  by 
the  offer  of  salaries  considerably  larger  than  what  1  was  at  the 
time  receiving.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  statement  car- 
ries along  with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  trustees  could  not 
have  been  actuated  by  the  motive  assigned;  for,  if  they  had. 
they  would  have  betrayed  their  trust,  and  would  have  forfeited 
their  charter.  They  had  no  aathority  to  expend  a  dollar  of  the 
public  money  in  rewarding  the  supposed  virtues  of  any  man,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  compensation  for  value  receiv- 
ed. And  if  there  had  been  the  remotest  foundation  for  w'hat  is 
stated,  I  would,  surely,  during  a  residence  of  eight  years  among 
the  trustees,  and  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  them,  have 
heard  of  some  whisper  in  relation  to  it,  which  I  did  not. 

But  to  proceed.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Professsor  of 
Languages,  shortly  after  his  acceptance  of  his  appointment,  in 
the  winter  of  1822,  it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
to  supply  his  place,  until  a  successor  to  him  could  be  found. — 
As  is  stated  in  the  second  page  of  the  pamphlet,  the  duties  of 
his  office  were  performed  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  fa- 
culty, and  one  of  the  other  professors  took  his  place  in  the  col- 
lege buildiiig.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  simple  oc- 
currence is  recorded  in  the  '  true  history,'  is  quite  remarkable. 
*Mr.  Vethake  had,  from  the  beginning,  declined  residing  in  the 
college  building,  and  had  taketi  private  lodgings,  not  finding 
it  convenient  or  desirable  to  remove  his  family.     Mr. /«' 

*  The  name  of  the  professor  in  question  is  j^iven  in  the  origrinal;  and  he 
IS  the  same  g'enileman  to  whom  the  letter  of  Dr  Mason,  abuvementioned, 
*s  published  in  the  same  pamphlet,  relates. 
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Siccupied  the  place  of  the  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  college 
building,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  boarding  and 
lodging  with  the  students.'  Here  is  an  insinuation  to  my  dis- 
advantage in  reference  to  my  conduct,  at  the  very  time  when, 
In  addition  to  the  duties  of  my  own  professorship,  I  was  instruct- 
ing two  classes  of  the  students  in  the  Greek  language,  and  that 
without  any  compensation.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  writer 
could  let  no  plausable  opportunity  escape,  without  some  attempt 
to  injure  my  professional  character.  Plausible,  however,  as  the 
opportunity  may  have  appeared,  the  insinuation  against  me,  as 
soon  as  all  the  facts  are  stated,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  The 
privilege  of  not  residing  in  the  college  edifice,  and  of  selecting 
ray  residence  in  any  part  of  the  town  of  Carlisle  I  might  choose, 
was  the  second  condition,  alluded  to,  which  I  had  made  a  sine 
qua  nan  to  my  acceptance  of  an  appointment  to  a  professorship 
in  the  college.  This  having  been  acceded  to  by  the  trustees, 
they  had  no  right  to  complain,  under  whatever  cireumstances 
I  might  afterwards  have  been  disinclined  to  reside  in  the  col- 
lege building;  and  to  allude  at  all  to  such  disinclination  on  my 
part,  in  a  communication  to  the  public,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  a  very  unhandsome  pi^ocedure.  I  do  not  deny,  that  when 
a  conversation  took  place  among  the  members  of  the  faculty,  as 
to  the  supplying  of  the  rfcisigned  professor's  place  in  the  build- 
ing, I  did  express  a  disinclination  to  remove  from  my  lodgings, 
where  I  was  comfortably  situated,  and  from  my  library,  which 
had  been  there  Carefully  put  up  and  arranged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  professor,  who  actually  went  into  the  college,  had 
just  arrived  vvithout  his  family,  and  without  his  books  or  fur- 
niture. His  family  were  not  expected  for  some  nsonths.  And 
it  was,  therefore,  not  singular  that  he  should  have  been  less  dis- 
inclined than  myself  to  take  the  place  for  a  short  time  of  the 
Professor  of  Languages  in  the  college  building,  boarding  and 
lodging  with  the  students — these  being,  likewise,  at  the  time, 
few  in  number. 

I  shall  now,  to  confirm  ray  own  statements  above  made, pre- 
sent the  testimony  of  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  to  which  they  refer,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  ot 
the  college,  and  continued  such  until  some  time  in  the  winter 
of  1829.  Recollecting  distinctly  that  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee deputed  by  the  trustees,  in  1821,  to  confer  with  me  on 
the  subject  of  my  appointment,  and  being  likewise  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  ad- 
dressed to  him,  a  few  days  since,  a  note,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  furnish  me  with  answers  to  the  following  questions,  with 
a  view  to  tlieir  publication. 

First,  did  not  Dr.  Mason,  who  had  himself  been  just  appoint- 
ed Principal  ef  the  college,  recommend  my  appointment  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  and  was  not  tiie  re* 
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commcadatiun,  thus  made,  the  true  reason  of  my  appuiiitmcnt. 
\\\i\\  the  salary  of  1500  dollars  eventually  ofl'cred  ihc,  and 
irhich  1  continued  to  receive  while  on«  of  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege? 

Secondly,  did  you  at  the  time,  or  at  any  other  during  the  pc- 
•iod  of  your  connection  with  the  hoai-d  of  trustees,  heai-of  their 
laving  been  iniluenced  in  the  amount  of  salary  paid  me  by  any 
onsideration  of  my  'filial  piety?' 

Thirdly,  did  I  not,  on  my  first  appointment,  decline  to  reside 
vith  the  students  in  the  college  edifice,  and  make  it  a  condition 
tf  my  acceptance  of  any  appointmcsit  whatever,  that  I  should 
le  at  perfect  liberty  to  reside  any  where  in  the  town  of  Car- 
isle  I  should  choose? 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Judge  Gibson: 

Fhiladelphia,  December  9th,  1830- 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry,  I  liave  to  say,  tliat  at  the  re- 
uscitation  of  the  collefj;e  in  1821,  I,  wiil»  other  membcra  of  the  Board  of 
'ustees,  was  directed  lo  open  a  corrcipondence  with  Dr  Mason  wlio  Lad 
list  been  appointed  Principal,  with  a  view  to  procure  professors  for  the  other 
Iiairs;  and  I  well  remember,  tliat  in  recoinmtndin;^  you  for  tiie  professor- 
hip  of  MaUiemalics,  he  pressed  your  appointment  in  urgent  and  emphatic 
.Tms. 

I  remember  that  I  was  a  member — possibly  the  chairman — of  a  commit- 
:e  who  conferred  with  you  on  li»e  terms  of  your  acceptance;  and  1  did  not 
ear  then,  nor  have  I  suspected,  or  known  it  to  be  insinuated  since,  except, 
erhaps,  in  a  report  lately  published  by  the  trustees,  that  the  subject  of  filial 
iety  had  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  board  in  fixing  the  amount 
f  your  salary.  I  thiiik  Dr.  Mason  had  represented  your  circumstances  in 
station  to  near  connections  dep.ndent  on  you,  to  be  such  as  would  preclude 
ly  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  your  part,  and  that  he  recommended  an  increase 
"salary  so  far  as  to  make  the  situation  to  which  you  should  be  invited,  as 
duable  as  the  one  you  would  necessarily  have  to  resign.  In  aciing  on  that 
iggesiion.  I  confidently  assert,  the  board  was  governed  by  policy  alone,  the 
iject  being  to  secure  your  services  by  making  it  worth  your  while  to  af- 

rd  them.     A  design  to  compensate  anything  else  would  have  been  too  re« 

Iting  to  a  sense  of  duty  to  have  been  entertained;  or  if  entertained,  to  have 

en  avowed. 

I  distinctly  remember,  also,  that  liberty  to  choose  your  own  residence  was 

express  condition  of  your  acceptance. 

With  much  respect  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  B.  GIBSON. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  been  making,  I  have  advanced  no  far- 
3r  than  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  page  of  the  extra- 
Jinary  production  put  forth  by  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  col- 
je.  The  contents  of  the  first  two  pages  being  of  an  intro- 
ctory  nature,  might  readily  be  supposed  not  to  contain  any 
:uliarly  important  or  injurious  matter.  The  more  heinous 
irges  are  accordingly  reserved  for  subsequent  parts  of  the 
rk:  and  the  only  reason,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
y  I  have  preferred  animadverting  on  its  first  pages,  rather 
in  any  others,  was,  because  by  so  doing,  I  would  avoid  all 
putation  of  selecting  my  own  ground.  The  specimens  which  I 
ve  given  will  likewise  serve,  as  well  as  others  that  could  b§ 
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selected  from  the  whole  85  pages,  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
statements  contained  in  them.  As  in  the  instances  adduced, 
so  throughout  the  pamphlet,  the  facts  are  stated  in  colors  bor- 
rowed from  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and,  repeatedly,  only 
a  part  of  the  facts  are  given  that  are  necessary  to  be  stated,  in 
order  to  enable  a  '  discriminating  public'  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  cases  submitted  to  it:  such  part,  too,  as  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  most  adapted  to  tell  in  favor  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  the  opinions  they  hold. 

Without  proceeding  any  farther  in  ray  remarks  on  the  pamph- 
let, I  shall  refer  all  such  individuals  as  may  have  a  desire  to 
know  the  real  character  of  my  administration  of  college  discip- 
line, or  of  my  professional  conduct  generally,  while  at  Carlisle, 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  students  of  the  institution 
there,  during  that  period,  and  to  almost  every  resident  of  the 
place. 

Besides  this  reference,  I  present  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  correctness,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  course  pursued  by  me 
in  relation  to  the  college,  a  report  made  in  September,  1829,  a 
ghort  time  only  before  the  resignation  of  ray  professorship,  by 
a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  that  body,  in  reference 
to  a  letter  of  mine,  communicating  my  intention  of  being  absent 
from  the  college  during  the  coming  winter  session.  This  re- 
port is,  indeed,  the  production  of  but  a  few  members  of  the 
board:  yet  it  was  a  report  on  which  the  board  acted,  and  they 
may  therefore  be  fairly  supposed  to  have,  at  that  time,  sanc- 
tioned the  favorable  sentiments  expressed  in  it  towards  myself. 
The  language  of  the  report  is  as  follows: — *  That  notwithstand- 
ing their  regret,  that  indispensable  business  should  require  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Vethake  during  the  next  session,  when  his  ser- 
vices would,  owing  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  be  of  special 
value  to  the  college;  yet  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  inconveniences  that  may  arise  from  his  absence  will  be  fully 
compensated  in  retaining  him  permanently  to  the  institution, 
and  that  his  situation  will  be  ably  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Annan,* 
(the  gentleman  whom  I  had  nominated  as  my  substitute  during 
piy  absence. 

Again  I  offer  another  testimonial ;  one,  too,  which  will  place 
the  conduct  of  the  trustees  of  Dickinson  College  in  presenting 
charges,  or  making  insinuations,  against  me,  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  a  singularly  inconsistent,  and  even  ludicrous  light: — to 
wit,  the  letter  from  them  accepting  my  resignation,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1829: 

Carlisle,  Septe7nber  IQth,  1829. 

Sir — The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Dickinson  college  respectfully  to  communicate  to  you  the  acceptance  by  the 
board  of  your  resignation  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Political  Economy, 
Natural  and  ExperimeBtal  Philosophy  in  said  institution,  ending  at  the  close 
^_f  the  present  session.      We  cannot  close  this  communication  without  ex. 
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prtBsSng  to  you  the  hig^h  estimation  entertained  by  the  board  of  your  taleatt, 

inteprily,  arul  amiable  dep'ntmenl,  and  of  your  persevermg  industry  in  per- 
forming I  lie  d  II  lie  8  o)  I  lie  ofKce  jdii  Im  Id  in  suid  institution  whde  among  us. 
—  Tbat  yon  mi>y  ci  j  )y  he-dtli  and  happiness  duriiiij  ilie  icmaioder  of  jour 
days,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Your  obedient  servants, 

JACOB   HKNDEL, 
JUrtN   CKE1G4. 
Mr.  Henry  Vethake- 

In  I'cgaiil  to  llic  foimcr  faculty  of  the  college,  I  may  confi- 
dently state,  ami  i-efi-r,  Cor  conlii malioii  of  my  statement,  to 
those  genllenicn  who  were  members  ol  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  time,  tliat,  when  tliat  borly  granted,  in  their  ses- 
sion of  182G,  an  annuity  of  3000  dollars,  lor  seven  years,  to  the 
college,  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  this  was  done,  not  in  con« 
sequence  of  any  peculiar  {(jiifnlence  reposed  hy  the  Legislature 
in  the  board  of  trusters,  hut  because  such  a  (■(niddence  was 
placed  hy  them  in  tlie  tlien  existing  faculty.  So  en)phatically 
was  this  the  case,  that  had  the  members  of  the  faculty,  w  ho  wcro 
then  strongly  solicited  to  accept  of  situations  in  other  institu- 
tions, consented  to  abandon  their  p«)sts,  (and  to  this  they  wcro 
strongly  tempted  by  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of 
Dickinson  college,)  it  will  hardly  be  denii'd  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  that  the  a])plication  to  the  Le- 
gislature for  aid  in  behalf  of  the  college  would  liaNC  entireljr 
failed. 

1  shall  licre  insert  a  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  former 
faculty,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  mu(  h  weight.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State,  (who,  in  tho 
winter  of  1828.  investigated  the  aflTaiis  of  the  college.)  atid  after 
a  censtire  passed  on  some  of  tlie  trustees,  is  to  he  fnunil  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  "'riie  college  has  at  no  time  i)een  in  a  moro 
pi'os])eroiis  condition,  or  had  f  lircr  prospects  <d"  heirig  juM-ma- 
iiently  useful,  tiian  at  present.  Against  the  faculty  !h>  charge 
lias  been  made.  All  parlies  united  in  speaking  of  tlie  gentlemen 
who  composed  it  in  tlic  niost  respectful  terms,  and  your-  com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that  they  arc  entitled  co  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  public." 

One  fact  more,  and  [  shall  say  nothing  further  in  defence  of 
the  former  faculty  of  the  college.  It  appears  from  a  catitlogiie 
of  the  Students,  printed  in  July  1828.  that  is,  little  more  than 
ft  year  before  the  resignation  of  a  majority  of  that  faculty,  that 
their  number  amounted  to  n«»  less  than  106.  independent  of  the 
gramtriar  scholars.  Surely,  instead  of  blame,  the  Faculty  must 
have  deserved  some  commendation,  foi-  their  success  in  their 
iefTorts  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  tlie  college. — efforts  made, 
too,  under  very  extraordinary  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
the  trustees  themselves  being  witnesses.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  fact  I  have  just  mentioned  ought  alone  to  have  imposed  sl- 
Itace  OD  the  trustees,  at  least  as  to  what  occurred  prior  to  th# 
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summer  of  1828.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  were  the  number 
of  students  at  present  106,  instead  of  only  20.  they  would  be 
loud  in  proclaiming,  and  they  would  then  hejustifit'd  in  doing 
so,  that  the  college  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

But  the  experiment  has  been  repeatedly  tried  to  establish  a 
college  at  Carlisle,  and,  after  what  may  be  deemed  a  temporary 
success,  has  as  re])eatedly  failed.  And  the  question  very  na- 
turally occurs:  Ai-e  tliere  not  some  radically  injurious  causes 
in  operation,  unconnected  with  the  particular  individuals  to 
whom,  as  Trustees  or  Faculty,  the  administration  is  confided, 
and  which,  however  titey  may  admit  <»f  being  j)artially  and  for 
a  few  years  perha])S,  coutiteracled,  when  otiier  cirrumstanees 
may  chance  to  co-exist  of  a  peculiarly  favourable  nature,  in  tho 
end  disj)lay  their  full  force,  and  disappoint  the  expectations, 
and  the  efforts,  of  the  friends  of  the  college?  After  much  ex^ 
pericnce  in  different  institutions,  I  feel  entitled  to  answei*  the 
question  put.  in  the  affirmative.  There  (re  causes  \\hich  have 
pi'evented,  do  now  prevent,  and  will  in  future  always,  unless 
removed,  prevent  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  As  these 
do  not  seem  to  be  susjjetted  by  the  ti'ustees,  and  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  concei'us  the  public,  that  they  should  be  genera'Iy 
known,  I  shall  state,  in  a  few  words,  what  appear  to  me  to  bo 
the  most  ])rominent  among  them;  and  if,  by  so  doing,  1  shall, 
peradventure,  contribute  to  a  reformation  of  the  state  of  things 
at  Carlisle,  oi*  shall  furnish  any  hints  tliat  may  have  an  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  founders  of  otiier  institutions,  the  future 
ostablislnnent  of  which  may  be  undertaken  any  where  else,  from 
committing  what  I  regard  as  radical  and  destrmtive  errors  in 
their  organization,  it  will  be  some  compensation  to  me  for  tho 
injnreil  feelings  that  have  brought  me  before  the  public  on  the 
present  occasion. 

First,  l)ie  Faculty  of  Dickinson  College  have  not  the  jwwer 
of  dismissing  a  student,  whatevej-  his  conduct  may  have  been. 
They  can  only  present  a  delinquent  for  dismission  to  the  Board 
of  Ti-ustees,  who  alone  are  invested  by  the  ciiarter  of  the  insti- 
tution with  that  power.  I  shall  not  hei'e  enter  into  a  length- 
ened disquisition  on  the  subject  of  college  discipiine,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  every  individual,  whose  acquaintance  with 
colleges  extends  beyond  the  j)recincts  of  Dickinson,  will  at  once 
])erceive  and  acknowledge  llie  evils,  that  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  single  peculiarity  in  its  organization  f  have  stated  ; 
and  he  will  likewise  readily  conceive,  that,  so  far  from  the  ar- 
rangement in  question  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  sevet  ity 
of  discii)line,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  dismissals  from 
college,  and  by  rendering  the  government  moj-e  paternal,  for 
which  purpose  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  intended,  the 
effect  will  be  directly  the  reverse.  But  Ihc  immediate  opciation 
of  it  on  the  college  discipline,  is  only  a  small  portioti  of  tha 
evils  incident  to  it 
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For,  flftcondlj,  It  necessitates  the  residence  of  a  qaorum  ot 
the  Hoard  of  Tnistccs.  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  acting  Board 
<  f 'I'nistccs.  ill  tlic  t<»\vii  of  Carlislf,  in  orler  to  cnKurc  a  meet- 
ing (illlic  lioanl  oil  cvfi-y  cincigrnry   tliat  may  rrnir.      Tlicse 
frusltes.  nsidthl  as  liny  ar<'  in  a  small  town  wlirre  llio  affairs 
of  tlie  ( ollc.m'  niiisf.  Cniin  (lie  nanm-  (.f  lliiiit;s.  o«  i  iipy  no  iiiron- 
siileialiio  portion  ol  llic  public  attention,  and  of  gi-in-ial  runver- 
sation— nicrtiiig,  too,   :is  often,  at  least,  as  rases  of  (iiMcipline 
arc,  agreealily  to  the  reqnisitiors  (d'  the  charter,   icferred  to 
them  by  the  Faenlty,  and  haxing  it  in  their  pouer  to  meet  with 
\i^vy  little  incoinenieiice  to  tlieinsel\es.  can  hardly  ft\oid  bein^ 
seized  with  a  spirit  of  legisiaiion,  with  a  view  of  doing  every 
thing  they  ran  for  tlie  prosperity  of  the  institution   under  their 
charge;  and  the  oftenei- they  meet,  and  the  more  laws  they  make 
the  more  will  they  he  satisfied    with  themselves,  and  be  dispo- 
ficd.  iiijaseof  failuie,  to  impute  blame  toothers.      Frequent 
legislation  will   likewise  \K'\y  naturally  create  a  necessity  for 
more  legislation,  and  the  trustees  will  at  length  be  iierjietuall/ 
meeting,  and  |)eipetually  mcdfiling  with  the  details  of  the  col- 
lege go\ eminent,  either  as  a  body,  or  by  their  committees,  or 
as  individuals,  so  as.  at  last,  to  reduce  the  faculty  almost  to 
the  condition  cd'  mere  executive  oHirers.     In  j)erfcct  consisten- 
cy with  this,  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  number  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature,  who,  three  years  ag(),  investigated  the  af- 
fairs of  the  crdlege,  that,  in  the  single  year  1826,  there  were  no 
less  than  forty  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Dickinson  col- 
lege.     [  tnay  mention,  as  striking  instances  of  the  minute  in- 
terference of  the  trustees  in  the  management  of  the  college,  that 
the  servant  employed  to  wait  on  the  faculty,  and  to  do  their  of- 
ficial errands,  was  appointed  by  the  trustees,   and  that,   for  a 
longtime,  the  faculty  had  no  authority  to  have  even  the  small- 
est repairs  of  damages  made,  even  to  the  jjutting  up  of  a  fence 
when  thrown  down,  if  it  involved  any  the  least  expense,  with' 
out  the  concurrence  of  the  trustees. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  I  have  discribed  to  be  necessarily 
consequent  on  the  defective  organization  aborementioned,  will 
likewise  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  Faculty  often  timid  in 
acting  without  consulting  the  trustees.  Hence  farther  meet- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  delays  and  ineflicicny  in  the 
government.  The  members  of  the  Faculty,  too,  will,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  without  that  bond  of  union,  which  exists  eve- 
ry where  else  whe/,  the  Faculty  are  not  continually  interfered 
M'ith  in  their  immediate  and  appropriate  province. Placed  as  they 
will  be  in  a  state  of  more  direct  dependence  on  the  board  of 
trustees,  and,  as  will  also  often  be  the  case,  on  the  more  influ- 
ential members  of  that  body,  than  they  will  be  on  one  another, 
they  will  loose  that  esprit  du  corps  which,  in  other  more  happi- 


ij  organized  institutions,  makes  them  feel  but  one  interest,  and 
affords  a  security  against  an  interruption  of  that  harmony  a- 
inong  themselves,  the  want  of  which  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  baneful  effects. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  representation  of  the  faculty  in  the  hoard 
of  trustees.  The  latter  must,  tlierefore,  often  legislate  in  the 
dark,  or  be  guided  in  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  tltiugs  in  the 
college,  by  the  often  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  statements  of 
some  one  of  their  number,  who  may  be  supposed,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  to  be  better  informed  on  the  matter  before  themi 
than  tiie  rest  of  t!ie  b(jdy.  And  when  the  trustees  ti-ansact  their 
business  entirely  apart  from  the  faculty,  they  will  often  be  dis- 
posed to  make  a  mystery  of  their  proceedings  to  tlie  hitteis  and 
thus  to  impair  that  mutual  coiifHlence,  which  it  is  important 
should  always  exist  between  the  two  bodit-s.  The  (Icficieucy 
iri  qliestioil,  underthesystem  at  Carlisle,  of  minute  legislationj 
arid  frequent  meetings  of  the  trustees,  cannot  be  sui)plied  by  an 
bccasianal  conference  of  a  committee  appointed  by  thein  with  the 
Feculty.  In  my  ojiiuion,  a  representation  of  the  Faculty 
should  be  present  at  evei*y  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  least 
atevery  meeting  where  business  is  transacted  in  relation  to  the 
discipline  »»r  order  of  the  College.  In  soiueof  our  institutions, 
the  evils  on  which  I  am  remarking  are  effectually  ])rovided 
against  by  the  President  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  in  others,  by  inviting  him  to  be  present  at  their  meet- 
ings. 

I  shall  conclude  with  expressing  my  conviction  (hat,  had  the 
Trnstees  of  Dickinson  College  taken  measures  to  effect  such  an 
alteration  in  their  system  as  would  remedy  the  evils  I  have  been 
Enumerating,  they  would  have  done  more  service  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  would  have  entitled 
themselves  to  greater  honor,  than  by  the  ])ublication  of  fifty 
ilBch  pamphlets,  as  that  which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  repiy^ 

HENRY  VETHAKE. 

^»««i?««,  Dee  ISth,  1830. 


